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| 
From Barclay’s Apology, 
*PROPOSITION ‘IX. 
Concerning Perseverance, and the Possibility of 
Falling from Grace. 


Although this gift and inward grace of God be 
sufficient to work out salvation, yet in those in 
whom it is resisted it both may and doth be- 
come their condemnation. Moreover they in 
whose hearts it has wrought in part to purify 
and sanctify them in order to their further per- 
fection, may, by disobedience, fall from it, turn 
it to wantonness, Jude 4, make shipwreck of 
faith, 1 Tim. i. 19, and after having tasted the 
heavenly gift, and been made partakers of the 
Holy Ghost, again fall away, Heb. vi. 4, 5, 6, 
yet such an increase and stability in the truth 
may in this life be attained, from which there 
can be no total apostasy. 

§1. The first sentence of this proposition 
hath already been treated of in the fifth and 
sixth propositions, where it hath been shown 
that that light which is given for life and sal- 
vation, becomes the condemnation of those that 
refuse it, and therefore is already proved in 
those places, where I did demonstrate the pos- 
sibility of man’s resisting the grace and Spirit 
of God ; and indeed it is so apparent in the 
Scriptures, that it cannot be denied by such as 
will but seriously consider these testimonies, 
Prov. i. 24, 25, 26; John iii. 18, 19 ; 2 Thess. 
li. 11, 12; Acts vii. 51, and xiii. 46; Rom. i. 
18. As for the other part of it, that they in 
whom this grace may have wrought in a good 
measure in order to purify and sanctify them, 
tending to their further perfection, may after- 
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proposition itself are sufficient to prove it to 
men of unbiassed judgment; but bécause as to 
this part our cause is common with many other 
Protestants, I shall be the more brief in it ; for 
it is not my design to do that which is done al- 
ready, neither do I covet to appear knowing by 
writing much; but simply purpose to present to 
the world a faithful account of our principles, 


and briefly to let them understand what we have ® 


to say for ourselves. 

§ II. From these Scriptures then included 
in the proposition, not to mention many more 
which might be urged, I argue thus: 

If men may turn the grace of God into wan- 
tonness, then they must once have had it: 

But the first is true, therefore also the second. 

If men may make shipwreck of faith, they 
must once have had it; neither could they ever 
have had true faith without the grace of God: 

But the first is true, therefore also the last. 

If men may have tasted of the heavenly gift, 
and been made partakers of the Holy Spirit, 
and afterwards fall away, they must needs have 
known in measure the operation of God’s saving 
grace and Spirit, without which no man could 
taste the heavenly gift, nor yet partake of the 
Holy Spirit : 

But the first is true, therefore also the last. 

Secondly, Seeing the contrary doctrine is 
built upon this false hypothesis, That grace is 
not given for salvation to any, but to a certain 
elect number, which cannot lose it, and that all 
the rest of mankind, by an absolute decree, are 
debarred from grace and salvation; that being 
destroyed, this falls to the ground. Now as 
that doctrine of theirs is wholly inconsistent 
with the daily practice of those that preach it, 
in that they exhort people to believe and be 
saved while in the mean time, if they belong 
to the decree of reprobation, it is simply im- 
possible for them so to do; and if to the decree of 
election, it is needless, seeing it is as impossibe 
to them to miss of it, as hath been before 
demonstrated. So also in this matter of per. 
severance, their practice and principle are no 
less inconsistent and contradictory. For while 


wards, through disobedience, fall away, &c.,|they daily exhort people to be faithful to the 
the testimonies of the Scripture included in the! end, showing them if they continue not they 
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shall be cut off, and fall short of the reward ; 
which is very true, but no less inccnsistent 
with that doctrine that affirms there is no 
hazard, because no possibility of departing from 
the least measure of true grace ; which if true, 
it is to no purpose to beseech them to stand, to 
whom God hath made it impossible to fall. I 
shall not longer insist upon the probation of 
this, seeing what is said may suffice to answer 
my design ; and that the thing is also abundantly 
proved by many of the same judgment. That 
this was the doctrine of the primitive Protes- 
tants thence appears, that the Augustine Con- 
fession condemns it as an error of the Ana- 
baptists to say, That they who once are justi- 
fied, cannot lose the Holy Spirit. Many such 
like sayings are to be found in the common 
places of Philip Melancthon. Vossius, in his 
Pelagian History, lib. vi. testifies, that this was 
the common opinion of the Fathers. In the 
confirmation of the twelfth thesis, page 587, he 
hath these words: “ That this which we have 
said was the common sentiment of antiquity, 
those at present can only deny,-who otherways 
perhaps are men not unlearned, but neverthe- 
less, in antiquity altogether strangers,’ Q&z. 
These things thus observed, I come to the ob- 
jections of our opposers. 

§ III. First, They allege, That those places 
mentioned of making shipwreck of faith, are 
only to be understood of seeming faith, and not 
of a real true faith. 

This objection is very weak, and apparently 
contrary to the text, 1 Tim. i. 19, where the 
apostle addeth to faith a good conscience, by 
way of complaint ; whereas if their faith had 
been only seeming and hypocritical, the men 
had been better without it than with it ; neither 
had th: y been worthy of blame for losing that 
which in itself was evil. But the apostle ex- 
pressly adds “ and of a good conscience,” which 
shows it was real; neither can it be supposed 
that men could truly attain a good conscience 
without the operation of God’s saving grace ; 
far less that a good conscience doth consist with 
a seeming, false and hypocritical faith. Again, 
these places of the apostle being spoken by way 
of regret, clearly import that these attainments 
they had fallen from were good and real, not 
false and deceitful, else he would not have re- 
gretted their falling from them; and so he saith 
positively, ‘They tasted of the heavenly gift, 
and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost,” 
&c., not that they seemed to be so, which 
showeth this objection is very frivolous. 

Secondly, They allege, Phil. i, 6, ‘‘ Being 
confident of this very thing, that he which hath 
begun a good work in you will perform it until 
the day of Jesus Christ,” &c., and 1 Pet. i. 5: 
* Who are kept by the power of God through 
faith unto salvation.” 


be understood otherwise than as the condition 
is performed upon our part, seeing salvation is 
no otherways proposed there but upon certain 
necessary conditions to be performed by us, 2s 
hath been above proved, and as our adversaries 
also acknowledge, as Rom. viii. 13: “ For if 
ye live after the flesh, ye shall die; but if ye 
through the spirit do mortify the deeds of the 
body, ye shall live.’ And Heb. iii. 14: “ We 
are made partakers of Christ, if we hold the 
beginning of our confidence steadfast unto the 
end.” For if these places of the Scripture upon 
which they build their objection were to be ad- 
mitted without these conditions, it would man- 
ifestly overturn the whole tenor of their ex- 
hortations throughout all their writings. Some 
other objections there are of the same nature, 
which are solved by the same answers, which 
also, because largely treated of by others, | 
omit, to come to that testimony of the truth 
which is more especially ours in this matter, 
and is contained in the latter part of the prop- 
osition in these words: Yet such an increase 
and stability in the truth may in this life be 
attained, from which there cannot be a total 
apostasy. 

§ IV. As in the explanation of the fifth and 
sixth propositions I observed, that some that 
had denied the errors of others concerning 
reprobation, and affirmed the universality of 
Christ’s death, did notwithstanding fall short 
in sufficiently holdivg forth the truth, and so 
gave the contrary party occasion by their defects 
to be strengthened in their errors, so it may be 
said in this case. As upon the one hand they 
err who affirm that the least degree of true and 
saving grace cannot be fallen from, so do they 
err upon the other hand that deny any such 
stability to be attained from which there cannot 
be a total and final apostasy. And betwixt 
these two extremes lieth the truth apparent in 
the Scriptures, which God hath revealed unto 
us by the testimony of his Spirit, and which 
also we are made sensible of by our own ex- 
perience. And even as in the former contro- 
versy was observed, so also in this, the defence 
of truth will readily appear to such as seriously 
weigh the matter; for the arguments upon both 
hands, rightly applied, will as to this hold good ; 
and the objections, which are strong as they 
are respectively urged against the two opposite 
false opinions, are here easily solved, by the es- 
tablishing of this truth. For all the arguments 
which these allege that affirm there can be no 
falling away, may well be received upon the 
one part, as of those who have attained to this 
stability and establishment, and their objections 
solved by this confession ; so upon the other 
hand, the arguments alleged from Scripture 
testimonies by those that affirm the possibility 
of falling away, may well be received of such 














































These Scriptures, as they do not affirm any| as are not come to this establishment, though 
thing positively contrary to us, so they cannot! having attained a measure of true grace. Thus 
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then the contrary batterings of our adversaries, 
who miss the truth, do coneur the more 
strongly to establish it, while they are destroy- 
ing each other. But lest this may not seem to 
suffice to satisfy such as judge it always possible 
for the best of men before they die to fall 
away, I shall add, for the proof of it, some brief 
considerations from some few testimonies of the 
Scripture. 

§ V. And first, I freely acknowledge that it 
is good for all to be humble, and in this respect 
not over confident, so as to lean to this, to 
foster themselves in iniquity, or lie down in 
security, as if they had attained this condition, 
seeing watchfulness and diligence is of indis- 
pensable necessity to all mortal men, so long as 
they breathe in this world ; for God will have 
this to be the constant practice of a Christian, 
that thereby he may be the more fit to serve 
him, and better armed against all the tempta- 
tions of the enemy. For since the wages of 
sin is death, there is no man, while he sinneth, 
and is subject thereunto, but may lawfully sup- 
pose himself capable of perishing. Hence the 
apostle Paul himself saita, 1 Cor. ix.27: “But 
1 keep under my body, and bring it into sub- 
jection, lest that by any means, when I have 
preached to others, I myself should be a cast- 
away”’ Here the apostle supposes it possible 
for him to be a cast away, and yet it may be 
judged he was far more advanced in the inward 
work of regeneration, when he wrote that 
epistle, than many who now a-days too pre- 
sumptuously suppose they cannot fall away, 
because they feel themselves to have attained 
some small degree of true grace. But the 
apostle makes use of this supposition or possi- 
bility of his being a cast-away, as I before ob- 
served, as an inducement to him to be watch- 
ful ; “I keep under my body, lest,” &. Never- 
theless the same apostle, at another time, in 
the sense and feeling of God’s holy power, and 
in the dominion thereof, finding himself a con- 
queror there-through over sin and his soul’s 
enemies, maketh no difficulty to affirm, Rom. 
viii. 38: “For I am persuaded that neither 
death nor life,” &c., which clearly showeth that 
he had attained a condition from which he knew 
he could not fall away. 

But secondly, It appears such a condition is 
attainable, because we are exhorted to it; and, 
as hath been proved before, the Scripture never 
proposeth to us things impossible. Such an 
exhortation we have from the apostle, 2 Pet. i. 
10: ‘Wherefore the rather, brethren, give dil- 
igence to make your calling and election sure, 
for if ye do these things ye shall never fall.” 
And though there be a condition here pro- 
posed, yet since we have already. proved that it 
is possible to fulfil this condition, then also the 
promise annexed thereunto may be attained. 
And since, where assurance is wanting, there is 


still a place left for doubtings and despairs, if 
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we should affirm it never attainable, then should 
there never be a place known by the saints in 
this world, whercin they might be free of doubt- 
ing and despair; which as it is most abgurd in 
itself, so itis contrary to the manifest experience 
of thousands. 

Thirdly, God hath given to many of his 
saints and children, and is ready to give unto 
all a full and certain assurance that they are 
his, and that no power shall be able to pluck 
them out of his hand. But this assurance would 
be no assurance, if those who are so assured 
were not established and confirmed beyond all 
doubt an1 hesitation : if so, then surely there 
is no possibility for such to miss of that which 
God hath assured them of. And that there is 
such assurance attainable in this life, the Serip- 
ture abundantly declareth, both in general and 
as to particular persons. As first, Rev. iii. 12 ; 
‘Him that overcometh will I make a pillar in 
the temple of my God, and he shall go no more 
out,” &c., which containeth a general promise 
unto all. Hence the apostle speaks of some 
that are sealed, 2 Cor. i. 22: ‘“ Who hath also 
sealed us, and given the earnest of the Spirit in . 
our hearts :” wherefore the Spirit so sealing is 
called the earnest or “ pledge of our inheri- 
tance,” Eph. i. 13, “In whom ye were sealed 
with that Holy Spirit of promise.” And there- 
fore the apostle Paul, not only in that of the 
Romans above noted, declareth himself to have 
attained that condition, but 2 Tim. iv. 7, he 
afirmeth in these words, “1 have fought a 
good fight,” &e., which also many good men 
have and do witness. And therefore, as there 
can be nothing more evident than that which 
the manifest experience of this time showeth, 
and therein is found agreeable to the experience 
of former times, so we see there have been both 
of old and of late that have turned the grace of 
God into wantonness, and have fallen from 
their faith and integrity ; thence we may safely 
conclude such a falling away possible. We also 
see that some of old and of late have attained 
a certain assurance, some time before they de- 
parted, that they should inherit eternal life, and 
have accordingly died in that good hope, of and 
concerning whom the Spirit of God testified 
that they are saved. Wherefore we also see 
such a state is attainable in this life, from which 
there is nota falling away : for seeing the Spirit 
of God did so testify, it was not possible that 
they should perish, concerning whom he who 
cannot lie thus bare witness. 


——___ -+-~+8- —___—_ 


A humble heart cannot be satisfied with so 
much grace as will bring it to glory—with so 
much of Heaven as will keep it from hell ; it is 
still erying out, “Give, Lord, give; give me 
more of thy Son, more of thy Spirit; give me 
more light, life, love.” 
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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH STURGE. 
(Continued from page 419.) 

Soon after Mr. Sturge’s return from St. 
Petersburg the war broke out. Indeed the 
temper of the nation rendered that issue of the 
quarrel inevitable. It only remained for him, 
therefore, to use his best efforts, in conjunction 
with other friends of peace, to allay the war 
feeling. Discouraging as those efforts appeared 
at the time, it was impossible that he could do 
otherwise without denying his own nature. 
While the ‘ horrible and heart-rending scenes’ 
going on in the Crimea, which soon began to 
bring home to the people the real nature of the 
work in which they had so lightly embarked, 
touched almost to anguish the heart of one so 
quick to sympathize with all forms of human 
suffering, he was, if possible, still more deeply 
pained in watching the disastrous moral effects 
which the war was producirg at home io un- 
christianizing the temper of multitudes, and 
diverting public attention from better objects. 
His letters abound with allusions showing how 
much his heart was affected by this state of 
things. 

Writing to Lewis Tappan in December, 1854, 


‘ referring apparently to a proposal that had 


been made to him by Mr. Tappan to join in 
the purchase of an estate in Jamaica, for an 
experiment in free labor, he says :— 

‘I wrote thee very hastily in reply to thy 
proposition of purchasing an estate in Jamaica, 
in which I said that I should prefer placing 
500 dollars at thy disposal towards the loss, 
leaving it to thy judgment to do with it as thou 
thought fit. Further reflection, and perhaps 
increased pressure on my time in consequence 
of this horrible, all absorbing war, has confirmed 
ine in this view of the question. The. factis, 
that what little talents God has entrusted me 
with should, in the first place, be devoted to 
endeavoring to bring to an end this great 
national crime and calamity. It was under 
this feeling that, though I assented to the 
holding the Anti-Slavery Conference last month, 
and promised to assist in it, yet I could not 
enter into it with much interest. We have 
little right to admonish other nations on slavery, 
or anything else, while we are sending our peo- 
ple to commit wholesale murder on the terri- 
tories of another sovereign, without, in my 
opinion, any just cause, even if such means 
were justifiable at any time. I have a little 
hope that the war feeling is not quite s0 
rampant as it was. The fact that the meeting 
against John Bright, held at Manchester, 
failed in its intended object, and that only 
about 43 out of 6,000 of his former supporters 
signed the requisition for calling the meeting, 
is, I ‘think, an indication of it.’ 

Again, ;w:iting to Samuel Rhoads, of Phila- 
delphia,' in February, 1855, he excuses his 
remissness a8 a correspondent ‘by saying :— 








‘The fact is that I have been discouraged by 
this horrid war, and feel that if I can be of 
any service in any way, my first duty is to co- 
operate with those who are endeavoring to allay 
the mad war-spirit so rife in my own country, 
that I have thought it right to abstain from 
taking much part in anything else. . . . Thou 
wilt see by the newspapers that we are ina 
curious position as respects our Government. 
We had the greatest hope of Lord Aberdeen in 
regard to peace, and had he remained in office a 
few weeks longer, there was a fair prospect of 
its being attained, but now I fear we shall have 
a terrible slaughter again ere long at Sebasto- 
pol. John Bright and Richard Cobden are 
acting a noble part in resisting the war mania ; 
and the fearful carnage it occasions, as well as 
the increasing sufferings amongst our poor, are 
bringing many over to their opinion who were 
a short time ago in favor of the war.’ 

In Mr. Sturge’s letter, which we have cited 
a page or two back, he expresses his belief that 
though he might not live to see it, the time 
would come when the judgment of England as 
to the necessity and wisdom of the war would 
undergo a change. Brief as was the time he 
survived this observation, he did see that 
change already beginning to declare itself, and 
had he been spared a year or two longer, he 
would have found the journal which assailed 
him and his companions so fiercely for trying 
to prevent the war, thus summing up what is 
probably become now the final conviction of 
most intelligent Englishmen ; ‘ We must frank- 
ly own,’ were the words of the ‘ Times’ in 1861, 
“that we feel somewhat more free to act like 
men and Christians now, than we could do five 
years ago. That illstarred war, those half 
million of British, French, and Russian men 
left in the Crimea, those two hundred millions 
of money wasted in the worst of all ways, have 
discharged to the last iota all the debt of Chris- 
tian Europe to Turkey. Never was so great an 
effort made for so worthless an object. 

It is with no small reluctance we admit a gi- 
gantic effort, ard an infinite sacrifice, to have 
been made in vain.’ 

W ben the war was brought to an end in 1856, 
and the representatives of the Great Powers were 
met tosettle the terms of peace, the friendsof peace 
in this country felt it was a matter of great im- 
portance that the principle of stipulated arbitra- 
tien, for which they had been so long contend- 
ing, should, if possible, be recognised in the 
new treaty, and so become a part, as it were, 
of the international law of Europe. A large and 
influential deputation, including some eighteen 
or twenty members of parliament, waited upon 
Lord Palmerston with a Memorial from the 
Peace Congress Committee, earnestly urging 
upon Her Majesty’s Government ‘the import- 
ance of proposing at the conferences then sit- 
ting, some system of international arbitration 
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which may bring the great interests of nations sonages represented in the Congress, we pro- 
within the cognizance of certain fixed rules of ceeded to the French metropolis. Our first 
justice and right.’ Lord Palmerston received step was to place the memoria! in the hands of 
the deputation with all his wonted urbanity. the plenipotentiaries, with an earnest request 
But while acknowledging that ‘associations like that it might be transmitted to their respective 
those there represented, though he could not sovereigns, at the same time furnishing each of 
go with them to the full extent, must yet have them with a copy. We have reason to believe 
great influence on the general opinion of man- that this was done in the majority of instances, 
kind, and greatly dispose men to prefer the if notin all. Communications to this effect 
solid advantages of peace to the more dazzling were received from Count’ Walewski, Count 
results of war ;’ his lordship raised all sorts of Cavour, and the Prussian ministers, who in- 
objections to the proposal, and left little ground | deed told us at a personal interview that when, 
to hope that his influence would be exerted in, according to our wishes, they forwarded the 
its favor. meworial to the king their master, His Majesty 
The writer may perhaps be here permitted hade immediately replied, instructing them 
to indulge in an allusion of a somewhat persona] earnestly to sustain our proposal if it were 
nature, for the sake of illustrating some of, brought before theCongress. But the question 
those qualities of character in Mr. Sturge, which with the deputation was, how can it be brought 
rendered his adhesion of such inestimable value before the Congress? Their only hope was in 
to any cause with which he was associated.: Lord Clarendon, who bad received them, when 
The biographer had a strong conviction that, they waited upon him, with so much of genial 
the friends of peace ought not to desist from ' sympathy for their object and trank cordiality 
their endeavors notwithstanding the discourag- of manner as cheered them not a little, and 
ing answer of the prime minister. He insisted, , still dwells gratefully in the memory of the 
with more perhaps of pertinacity than pru- only survivor of the deputation. He also 
dence, that they should proceed to Paris, and started some difficulties, especially as regards 
try to bring the matter before the attention of the binding nature of the engagement to sub- 
the plenipotentiaries, and through them of the| mit future differences to arbitration which the 
various sovereigns they represented. But he|memorial recommended. ‘Still, gentlemen,’ 
found little response to this proposal. Many | said his Lordship, ‘I will do what I can to 
of those with whom it had been his pleasure , bring the matter before the Congress.’ 
and honor so long to work in this great ques-| With this promise the deputation were fain 
tion were at the moment somewhat disheart-| to be content, and after remaining at Paris for 
ened by’ the course of events and by Lord Pal-|three weeks they departed with no very 
merston’s reply, and thought no good end} sanguine hopes of success, sustained only by 
would be answered by such a proceeding as he| the consciousness that they had endeavored to 
suggested, if it did not, indeed, do positive harm} the best of their ability to do what they had 
by exposing the cause and its abettors to ridi-| felt it their duty to attempt. But when, several 
cule. Several gentlemen who were invited to} weeks later, the protocols of the Congress were 
join in such a mission declined the invitation. | published, they found that Lord Clarendon had, 
Unable, however, to rid himself of the impres- indeed, most loyally redeemed his promise, and 
sion that they would fail at a most critical mo-| had introduced the question to his colleagues 
ment in the duty which devolved upon them as: with a force and earnestness which proved that 
those who had assumed the advocacy of a great | his heart was thoroughly in the matter. He 
principle, if they shrank from making another was immediately sustained by the French and 
attempt to bring it before the august assembly | Prussian Plenipotentiaries, and ultimately a 
then sitting in Paris, he opened his heart to} resolution was unanimously passed recognizing 
Joseph Sturge. His reply was frank, instant, the duty of having recourse to arbitration, not 
cordial. ‘Thou art right,’ was his language. | indeed in the binding form which the memori- 
‘If no one else will go with thee. I will; and |alists had ventured to recommend, but still in 
I am prepared to go not only to Paris, but if, aform sufficiently distinct and emphatic to give 
necessary to Berlin, Vienna, Turin, and even to, to the great principle the full sanction of that 
St. Petersburg should there be time, and see} august assembly. 
if we can’t get access to the various sovereigns; The text of the protocol is as follows :— 
whose plenipotentiaries are sitting at Paris.’| ‘The plenipotentiaries do not hesitate to ex- 
We determined therefore to go. Afterwards | press, in the name of their Governments, the 
Charles Hindley, member of parliament for Ash-| wish that States between which any serious 
ton, kindly agreed to accompany us. A me-|misunderstandings may arise, should, before 
morial was drawn up in which the subject was appealing to arms, have recourse, so far as cir- 
presented in the best light and with the best| cumstances might allow, to the good offices of 
skill and earnestness we could command. Andja friendly power. The plenipotentiaries hope 
having prepared copies of this document ad-| that the Governments not represented at the 
dressed to each of the imperial and royal per-: Congress will unite in the sentiment which 
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has inspired the wish recorded in the present |in interceding with God for the Church and the 
protocol.’ world; in admiring and ‘adoring redeeming 

The extreme value of ‘this happy inno- | love; and in blessing God for that communion 
vation,’ as it was called by Lord Clarendon, was} which he enjoyed with Him on such delight- 
recognized at the time, as it has been often|ful occasions. Sometimes, afterwards, while 
since by some of our leading statesmen. In| ministering in the sanctuary, he records in his 
the discussion which took place at the opening | Diary “such a flood of consolation was poured 
of parliament respecting the conditions of|into his soul as he was scarcely able to sus- 
peace, Mr. Gladstone said, ‘ As to the proposal|tain.” Of one of these days of heaven upon 
to submit international differences to arbitra-| earth in his happy experience, he has preserved 
tion, I think that is in itself a very great tri-|this impressive record, “‘I must record this 
umph, a powerful engine in behalf of civiliza- | day as one of the most blessed of my life. God 
tion and humanity. It is, perhaps, the first} was pleased to meet me in my secret retirement 
time that the representatives of the principal|in the morning, and poured into my soul such 
nations of Europe have given an emphatic ut-|a flood of consolation in the exercise of faith 
terance to sentiments which contain, at least,|and love, as I was hardly able to contain. It 
a qualified disapproval of a resort to war, and| would have been a relief to me to have been 
asserted the supremacy of reason, of justice,|able to have uttered strong cries of joy! Oh, 
humanity, and religion.’ The Earl of Derby, | how did I then wish for a melodious voice, and 
on a subsequent occasion, referred to it as ‘ the | how gladly could I have made earth and heaven 
principle which, to its endless honor, was em-|re-echo with praise! Family devotion was un- 
bodied in the protocols by the Conference of| utterably sweet, and the evening services also: 
Paris.’ The Earl of Malmesbury has pro-| my soul was full of God and of heaven.” 
nounced this act of the Conference as‘one of| Doddridge was the author of “Scripture 
the most important to civilization and to the| Promises ;” a book which Watts thus notices : 
security of the peace of Europe,’ because ‘it | ‘‘Those who have little leisure for reading, may 
recognized and established the immortal truth, | find their account in keeping this book always 
that time, by giving place for reason to operate, | near them; and with the glance of an eye they 
is as much a preventive asa healer of hostil-| may take in the riches of grace and glory, and 
ities.’ derive many a sweet refreshment from hence, 
amidst their labors and travels through this 
wilderness. It is of excellent use to lie on the 
table in a ¢hamber of sickness, and now and 
then to take a sip of the Kiver of Life, which 
runs through it in a thousand little rills of 
peace and joy.” 

* * And now, in his 48th year, his health 
failed. As he neared the narrow house ap- 
pointed for all living, we shall see whether 
this blessed “‘ assurance” remained, to bless his 
latest hours. It was concluded to try the dryer, 
milder air of Portugal. He wrote, before em- 
barking: ‘‘ My profuse night-sweats are very 
weakening to my emaciated frame; but the 
most distressing nights to this frail body, have 
been as the beginning of heaven to my soul. 
God hath, as it were, let heaven down upon 
me, in those nights of weakness and waking. I 
am not suffered once to lose my hope. My 
confidence is, not that I have lived such or 
such a life, or served God in this or the other 
manner. In Christ I trust; in him I have 
strong consolation, and shall assuredly be ac- 
cepted in this beloved of my soul. I have no 
doubt of my being a c’:ild of God, and that life 
and death, and all my present exercises, are 
directed, in mercy, by my adored heavenly 
Father.” His biographer, D. A. Harsha, here 
remarks: “ How tranquil, how bright and un- 
faltering, the Christian’s hope! How its voice, 
like sweetest music, soothes and cheers our 














(To be continued.) 


A holy silence allays all tumults in the mind, 
and makes a man in patience to possess his own 
soul, which, next to the possession of God, is 
the choicest and sweetest possession in all the 
world. 





DR. DODDRIDGE, 


In a recent “ Life of Doddridge,” his biog- 
rapher has given us many pleasing glimpses of 
that “joy” which is one of the richest promises 
of Scripture. 

* * * “He first preached the Gospel in 
1722, when he was about 20. Two persons 
ascribed their conversion to the blessing of God 
attending that sermon; by which Doddridge 
appears to have been much affected and en- 
couraged.” With such happy results opened 
the ministry of Philip Doddridge—a ministry 
which was signally blessed by the Chief Shep- 
herd, in the bringing of many a wanderer into 
the Gospel fold, and in the edification and con- 
solation’ of many a Christian pilgrim on the 
journey heavenward. Henceforward his career 
was like “the shining light, that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day.” 

Many delightful hours did he spend in com- 
munion with God—in supplication, praise and 
thanksgiving. On the first Monday of every 
month, he used to go to his church and pass 


the day in the vestry, in secret fasting, humilia-| spirits amidst the darkness and the conflicts of 
tion and prayer; in dedicating his soul toGod;|life! How it rejoices us as we look beyond 
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this present state of existence, and fix our eyes 
on the glories of our heavenly home! In the 
language of Doddridge’s favorite author. Leigh- 
ton: ‘ This is the anchor fixed within the veil, 
which keeps the soul firm against all the toss- 
ings on those swelling seas, and the winds and 
tempests that arise upon them. The firmest 
thing in this inferior world, is a believing 
soul,’ ”’ 

On the morning of his departure for Lisbon, 
Lady Huntington* visited him, and found him 
weeping over the open Bible lying before him. 

‘* You are in tears, sir;” she said. 

‘““T am weeping, madam,” he replied; “but 
they are tears of joy and comfort.” 

On the morning of leaving he also said: 
** My joys are now too much for my enfeebled 
body to sustain!” During the voyage, his lan- 
guid frame was revived by the soft balmy 
‘breezes of the sea; and his soul was still more 


invigorated by the many delightful views of 


celestial glory with which he was favored. He 
now felt the power of those sacred consolations 
which he had so often administered to others. 
One morning while sitting in an easy-chair in 
the cabin, he whispered to his wife, “I cannot 
express to you what a morning I have had! 
Such delightful and transporting views of the 


heavenly world is my Father now indulging 


me with, as no words can express!” While 
giving utterance to such language, his coun- 
tenance was so expressive of sacred joy and 
gratitude, that Mrs. D. was forcibly reminded 
of those lines of his own beautiful hymn: 
“When death o’er nature shall prevail, 
And all its powers of language fail, 


Joy through my swimming eyes shall break, 
And mean the thanks I cannot speak.” 


A few days after landing he wrote a brief 


letter, saying, “I bless God, the most undis- 
turbed serenity continues in my mind, and 
my ‘strength holds in proportion to my day.’” 
One week after arriving at Lisbon, he de- 
parted—“ like the going down of the sun in an 
unclouded sky.” 

On the death of Doddridge, his widow ap- 
pears to have been wonderfully sustained by 
Divine strength. She wrote to her familythus: 
“God is all-sufficient, and my only hope. O 
my dear children, help me to praise Him! 
Such supports, such consolations has He grant- 
ed to one of the most unworthy of His creatures, 





* This remarkable and pious lady, whose name 
is “inseparably identified with the revival of re- 
ligion” in England, was born in 1707, and died in 
1791. She devoted a large portion of her property 
to the cause of religion, particularly in the promo- 
tion of evangelical missions. At the close of her 
long and useful life, she said: ‘“‘ My work is done, 
I have nothing to do but go to my Father; my soul 
is filled with glory; I am in the element of heaven.” 
Doddridge wrote of her in 1750: “I think I never 
saw so much of the image of God in any woman 
upon earth.” 
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that my mind is at times held in perfect aston- 
ishment, and is ready, under its exquisite dis- 
tress, to burst out into songs of praise !” 
said, years after, “she never had a more com- 
fortable season of communion than when re- 
turning alone from Lisbon, on the boisterous 
ocean, after her husband’s death !”” 


She 


eee 
For Friends’ Review. 


ARE WE CONSISTENT ? 


The question is not unfrequently put to indi- 
viduals who are conscientiously opposed to 
bearing arms, whether they are not a little in- 
consistent, inasmuch as their sympathies are 
with the Administration, and they evince a 
feeling of relief and satisfaction when success 
attends the Federal army. Such a query may 
well admonish us of the necessity of knowing 
our foundation, and keeping upon it, and 
of watchfulness unto prayer, lest, giving place 
in our hearts to the spirit of the world, and the 
excitement of the day, we cause the truth tobe 
evil spoken of. And yet a satisfactory answer 
is given by the consistent advocate of peace, 
which seldom fails to satisfy the candid inquirer. 

Truly we are opposed to war, because we find 
it directly at variance with the teachings of our 
Lord ; and if we recognize his providence in a 
war brought about by the very power which it 
is crushing, which is made the instrument of 
Divine judgments, ard before which a giant 
evil is driven to its death, we find therein no 
warrant for supposing that we can serve 
the Prince of Peace by violating his precepts. 
Nor can we rejoice in the slaughter of our ene- 
mies, or in the desolation and misery that are 
left in the train of a victorious army,—the in- 
describable anguish, to which, could we wit- 
ness it, we should yearn to administer relief. 
But, seeing that in the great issues at stake 
there is a clear right and a clear wrong, we can, 
whilst we mourn for the violence employed by 
both sides, rejoice at any prospect of a favorable 
termination, and be thankful when the right is 
strengthened and the wrong rebuked. The 
means employed by the government are not such 
as we can adopt or sanction, and we know that 
those means can be paralyzed by One who, 
above the commotions of earth, sitteth a King 
forever. We cannot look on with apathy, and 
we must be glad, when the right (so far as we 
can judge) prevails. Blind indeed must he be, 
who fails to discern a Divine hand controlling 
alike the reverses and the successes of the day. 
The attempt to erect a national edifice with 
human slavery for its corner stone, has received 
an emphatic rebuke which will resound through- 
out the world, and through all time. That 
giant iniquity has received warning that its 
days are numbered. The attempt to quell the 
rebellion with the smallest possible sacrifice to 


“ 


justice and to right principle, has also been re- 


peatedly rebuked, and an outstretched control- 
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politicians and statesmen to the conviction that 
righteousness exalteth a nation, and that sin is 
a disgrace and a germ of ruin to any people. 

But the question to which we have alluded 
is one which we may profitably put to ourselves. 
Our testimony against war is a sacred one, and 
sustainable by a direct reference to the Divine 
teaghing, or to the Divine will, which we recog- 
ize as the only standard of right.. Does it not 
become those who claim for their principles so 
high a sanction, to be doubly watchful over 
their own spirits, and over the door of their 
lips, lest in any degree they become participants 
in that which they condemn?” , 

But the conscientious Friend should not be 
an idle looker-on, or a useless member of the 
national family. He has his duty as a patriot, 
not merely in the active works of philanthropy 
which offer a wide field for abundant labor, but 
he ought to be familiar with the mode of access 
to the place of prayer; frequent in his retirement 
before the Lord ; fervently desiring the true 
welfare of his bleeding country, and earnest in 
seeking qualification to intercede for the spread 
of righteousness, whose work and whose effect 
is PEACE, (Isaiah xxxii. 17,) and whose fruit, 
an apostle tells us, is sown in peace of them 


that make peace. W.J.A. 





- FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 11, 1865. 


New JERSEY AND SLAVERY.—It is exceed- 
ingly to be regretted that New Jersey has reject- 
ed the proposed amendment to the U. S. Consti- 
tution. The bill to ratify the amendment failed 
in the House of Assembly by a tie vote of 30 
to 80. The Senate has postponed the bill until 
the 14th inst., but there is said to be no pros 
pect of its passage in that body. The Trenton 
State Gazette says : “‘ Democratic members dis- 
tinctly and unequivocally avowed their con- 
viction that slavery was of divine origin, es- 
tablished by the Almighty, sanctioned by the 
Bible, and approved by our Saviour; and one 
of them declared that he would like to amend 
the Constitution so as to establish slavery as a 
national institution.” 

Noble pleadings for the right were spoken, 
but in vain. There is much in the history of 
our neighboring State that we love to remem- 
ber, but on the subject of slavery she has been 
a laggard. The system of abolition adopted by 
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ling arm has been solemnly leading northern} gotten, were retained till recently upon her 


statute book; and whilst the slave born on her 
soil became free in course of years, the owner 
of a thousand slaves might remove into New 
Jersey and hold them as property for life. In 
the new State Constitution adopted a few years 
ago, the bill of rights declared the inalienable 
right of all men to liberty, and this, in a legal 
sense, extinguished slavery. But the Legisla- 
ture, in adapting the laws to the new Constitu- 
tion, failed to repeal its recognition of slavery, 
and a test case being brought before the Su- 
preme Court for its decision, that body refused 
to decide in accordance with the bill of rights, 
though an honorable minofity, including the 
able and venerable Chief Justice Hornblower, 
gave unequivocally their opinion that under 
the new Constitution slavery in New Jersey 
could not exist. ‘Behold how great a fire a 
little matter kindleth!’ To how great an ex- 
tent is a little leaven felt. The number of 
persons nominally, though illegally, held as 
slaves in New Jersey, is almost inappreciable, 
yet the theoretic recognition of so great an evil, 
is a cloud sufficiently dense to exclude much 
light. 

The members who voted against the extinc- 
tion of slavery in the United States, have. lost 
an opportunity of identifying themselves with 
one of the noblest and most beneficent acts of 
legislation that men were ever called upon to 
perform, and have left a record which their de- 
scendants will not delight to contemplate. The 
work of deliverance to the captive will go on. 
A higher Power than that of any Legislature 
has taken it in hand. It is a part of the pre- 
dicted mission of the Messiah. But these men 
have excluded themselves from the high honor 
of being employed as instruments in an achieve- 
ment so blessed. 





03> + 


THe Popr’s EncyciicaL Letrer.—This 
remarkable document— usually denominated 
the Pope’s Bull against modern civilization,— 
is too long for insertion in our pages, but a few 
extracts may properly be given to show its 
character, and explain the excitement it has 
raised in Europe. The government of France 
has forbidden its official promulgation through 
the bishops, and much opposition has been 
manifested against it on the part of other 


her was partial and gradual. Oppressive laws, | governments and the public. 
The letter is addressed to “all the Patriarchs. 


dead letter for the most part, and by most for- 
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Primates, Archbishops and Bishops in Commu- | assertions they do not reflect, they do not con- 


nion with the Apostolic See,” and claims not 
only that full power ‘‘is divinely given to the 
Sovereign Pontiff by our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
guide, to supervise and govern the universal 
Church,” but condemns and proscribes, as evil 
and depraved opinions, the assertions that ‘the 
Church can decide nothing which may bind the 
consciences of the faithful in a temporal order 
of things,” and that “the law of the Church 
does not demand that violations of sacred laws 
should be punished by temporal penalties.” 
Clearly assuming the right of interfering with 
the civil power of governments, it complains 
of those who “presume with notorious impu- 
dence to submit the authority of the Church 
and of this Apostolic See, conferred upon it by 
God himself, to the judgment of civil author- 
ity.” It assumes, too, that the Catholic 
Church ought freely to exercise a “salutary 
force” until the end of time, “not only with 
regard to each individual man, but with 
regard to nations, peoples and their rulers.” 


The sentiments of the Pope in relation to 
liberty of conscience and worship, and the 
right to “inflict the penalties of law upon vio- 
lators of the Catholic religion,” are exhibited 
in the following passages. Alluding to those 
who are opposed to the union of Church and 
State, he says :—“ Contrary to the teaching of 
the Holy Scriptures, of the Church and of the 
Fathers, they do not hesitate to affirm that the 
best condition of society is that.in which the 
power of the laity is not compelled to inflict 
the penalties of law upon violators of the 
Catholic religion, unless required by consider- 
ations of public safety. Actuated by an idea 
of social government so absolutely false, they 
do not hesitate further to propagate the erro- 
neous opinion, very hurtful to the safety of the 
Catholic Church and of souls, and termed 
‘delirium’ by our predecessor Gregory XVL., 
of excellent memory, namely: ‘ Liberty of con- 
science and of worship is the right of every 
man—a right which ought to be proclaimed 
and established by law in every well-constituted 
State, and that citizens are entitled to make 
known and declare, with a liberty which neither 
the ecclesiastical nor the civil authority can 
limit, their convictions, of whatever kind, 
either by word of mouth, or through the press, 
or by other means.’ But in making these rash 


sider, that they preach the liberty of perdition, 
and that ‘if it is always free to human convic- 
tion to discuss, men will never be wanting who 
dare to struggle against the truth, and to rely 
upon the loquacity of human wisdom, when we 
know by the example of our Lord Jesus Christ 
how faith and Christian sagacity ought to avoid 
this culpable vanity.’ ” 

This address seems to be regarded by many 
as an open declaration of war against modern 
civilization and society, and as tending to 
hasten the downfall of the Pope’s temporal 


power. 
—_—_~-—~+er 


THE CHEROKEES.—The 22d number of our 
present volume contained a letter in reference 
to the condition of the Cherokees, who had 
been driven from their homes, and their prop- 
erty devastated by rebel invaders. Although 
the supply of clothing therein mentioned as 
contributed from different sources, partially 
supplied their necessities in this respect, and 
relieved some suffering, we are informed that 
there is still a cali for the exercise of Christian 
benevolence towards them. Their crops of 
corn, planted last spring, and on which they 
mainly relied for bread, were generally swept 
away by the rebel army under Gen. Price, in 
its retreat from Missouri; and provisions are 
scarce among them, and to be obtained only at 
exorbitant prices. 

Contributions in money would be gladly re- 
ceived at this office, to be applied for the pur- 
chase of food, through the agency of John 
Ross, the principal Chief, whose family are at 


present residing in this city. 
cntanitllitinaiititoned 

MaRRIED, on the Ist of 2d month, 1865, at Twelfth 
Street Meeting, Philadelphia, Cuartes T. Bonsai 
to Martua H. Smirn, daughter of Nathan Smith, all 
of Philadelphia. 
, at Friends’ Meeting, Easton, Indiana, on 
the 15th of 2d month, 1865, Amos Doan, to Ann J., 
daughter of Caleb and Lydia Johnson, all of Marion 
county, Indiana. 
, at Honey Creek, New London, Howard 
county, Ind., on the 15th of 2d month, 1865, ABRa- 
HAM JoHNSON to De.pHina WickersHAM, both mem- 
bers of Honey Creek Monthly Meeting. 











Diep, at the residence of J. H. Southwick, in 
Providence, R.I., on the 8th of 9th month, 1864, 
WittiaM, son of the late Benajah Buffum, of North 
Berwick, Maine, aged 27 years, and a member of 
Berwick Monthly Meeting. 

, at Newport, Wayne county, Ind., on the 16th 
of 2d month, 1865, Samurn Nixon, aged nearly 84 
years; @ member of New Garden Monthly Meeting. 
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Diep, on the 4th of 2d month, 1865, Janz Rusa, 
daughter of Iredell and Elizabeth Rush, (the former 
deceased,) aged 21 years, 2 months and 9 days; a 
member of Back Creek Monthly Meeting, Ind. She 
was afflicted nearly twelve months, in which time 
she suffered much, bearing her sufferings with great 
patience, appearing cheerful and content; often 
saying she was thankful for the many blessings she 
received both from her Heavenly Father and her 
Although her pains were very severe, her 
soul was taken up in love to God, and love to the 


triends. 


human family. 


——,, near Kokomo, Ind., on the 27th of 1st month, 
1865, Mary K. Bensow, wife of Paris S. Benbow, 
and daughter of the late Thomas Kennedy, aged 42 
years, 10 months and 22 days; a member of Spring 
Monthly Meeting, North Carolina. She came to the 
West in the Spring of 1861, on account of her health, 
but the difficulties of travelling soon came, and her 
health not much improved, it was not thought best 
for her to return. In the 6th month last, her hus- 
band obtained permission from the Southern autho- 
rities to come to her, and they were making ar- 
rangements for settling here, when she was called 
from works to rewards. In her last sickness, she 
testified to the importance of having our work 


fully done, before coming to a bed of languishing. 


She passed quietly away, in a peaceful frame of 


mind. 


8 
——, on the 3d of ist month, 1865, Danie. Win- 


LIAMS, JR., in the 3lst year of his age; a member of 
West Grove Monthly Meeting of Friends, Ind. He 
bore a protracted illness with becoming resignation, 


evincing long before his close that death was rob- 


bed of its terrors. Being able a part of the time 


during his disease to attend our religious meetings, 


he often publicly invited others to put their trust in 
the Lord. 


——, on the 7th of 12th month, 1864, Mary Exiza- 
BETH, daughter of John B. and Keturah Rush, aged 
8 years, 9 months and 13 days. 





, on the 14th of 10th month, 1864, at the resi- 
deuce of her grandfather, Robert Ellis, in Jones- 
boro’, Ind., Emma, daughter of Daniel and Susan 


Coffin, (the former deceased,) aged 3 years, 1 month 
and 6 days. 


——, on the 8th of 12 h month, 1864, ABRAHAM 


West, in the 78th year of his age; a member of 


Winneshiek Monthly Meeting, Iowa. He was one 
of the first Friends who moved to this section of the 
country, coming from the State of Michigan, and 
settled in the edge of Minnesota in the fall of 1853, 
where he remained to the time of his death. He 
was one of the few Friends who first held a 
meeting, before there was any established meeting 


‘within the limits of what is now Winneshiek Quar- 


terly Meeting. He was favored to feel peaceful and 
resigned, in the prospect of the near approach of 
death ; realizing the truth of the prophet’s declara- 
tion, “Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose 


mind is stayed on thee; because he trusteth in 
Thee.”’ 





, on the 7th of 7th month, 1864, Amy Srrat- 
TON, widow of the late Benjamin Stratton, aged 
nearly 87 years. She was a consistent member of 
Hopewell Monthly Meeting, and in her dying mo- 
ments gave the joyful assurance that through all 
her long life she had not neglected the one thing 
needful, but peacefully and hopefully passed away. 


, on the 3d of 10th month, 1864, Samantua 
Avice Giusert, daughter of Mauris and Eunice Gil- 
bert, aged 3 months and 21 days. 






































Pittman, believed to be in the 99th year of her age ; 
a member of Burlington Mo. Meeting, N.J. Having 
experienced many vicissitudes, and much afflic- 
tion in parting with her husband and eight children, 
she was enabled to lean upon an unfailing Friend 
and Saviour, and in the midst of close trials to re- 
cognize the mercy of his dealings. 


——, at Rancocas, N. J., on the 23d of 7th montb, 
1864, JonaTHAN Hintyarp, in the 59th year of his 
age; a member of Burlington Monthly Meeting. 


——, at Burlington, N. J., on the 22d of 1st mo., 
1865, Toomas Estiack, in the 73d year of his age; 
a member of Burlington Monthly Meeting. He was 
justly beloved in the various relations of life, and 
for his Christian watchfulness ; his end was peace. 


——. at Union Springs, N. Y., on the 3d of 9th 
month, 1864, Cuartes ATuerTon, having that day 
completed his 6lst year; a member of Scipio Mo. 
Meeting. This beloved Friend was extensively 
known, having been usefully connected with various 
educational institutions. He served the church ac- 
ceptably as overseer and elder, and by a life of in- 


tegrity and Christian circumspection, he adorned 
the doctrine of his Saviour. 


——, at Rancocas, N. J., on the 2d of 12th month, 
1864, Mary ANN, wife of Richard Buzby, in the 45th 
year of her age; a member of Burlington Monthly 
Meeting. She was enabled, after passing through 
much conflict of spirit, to resign her beloved com- 
panion and young children, and, leaning upon ber 
Saviour through the valley and shadow of death, 
experienced his rod and staff to be her comfort. 


———__ <0 —___—_ 


Correction.—The date of Jane Carey’s decease 
recorded in No. 24, should have been 18th of 10th 
month, 1864, instead of 18th of 3d month. 


~~ 


Notics.—Several obituaries have been received, 
unaccompanied by the names of the writers or 
senders, and, of course, cannot be inserted. 

In reply to a correspondent at New Sharon, and 
for the information of others, we again state that all 
obituaries sent must be subject to such abbreviation 
as the editor thinks necessary. Persons who are 
unwilling to submit to this, should send nothing 
more than a simple notice of the death. 


~~ 


Annual MegTING OF THE CONTRIBUTORS TO THE 
Asy.tum.—A Stated Meeting of the “ Contributors 
to the Asylum for the Relief of Persons deprived of 
the use of their Reason,” will be held on Fourth- 
day, the 15th of 3d month, 1865, at 3 o’clock, P. m., 
at Arch Street Meeting House, Philadelphia. 


Wituiam Battie, Clerk. 





—_——__-—~<er-___——_ 


A suitable young Friend is wanted to take charge 
of the house-keeping for the family of Teachers, &c. 
engaged among the Freed people, near Yorktown, 
Va. Applications may be made to Marmaduke C. 
Cope, 1312 Filbert Street, or to John S. Hilles, 27 
North Juniper Street, Phila. 


oe 


GRISCOM ST. SOUP HOUSE 


Is open for the delivery of soup, bread, meal, &c., 
to the poor. The applications are numerous, and 
the expenses heavy. Donations to the funds are 
needed, and will be gratefully received by William 
Evans, Jr., 252 S. Front St., or Thomas Evans, 817 
Arch St. 4t 


Disp‘ on the 29th of 8th month, 1864, CATHERINE 
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A uaene iawren sn-oud sevutes counr 4¢)pialas Gyadilieamaaenaeeniealll NEGRO LAWYER IN THE SUPREME COURT AT 
WASHINGTON. 
Correspondence of the Commonwealth. 
Wasuineton, Feb. 1, 1865. 

This morning I witnessed an act in the 
Supreme Court 1 room hardly second in import- 
ance to that of yesterday, as an indication of 
the march of events. On the motion of Sen- 
ator Sumner, John S. Rock, Esq., was admitted 
to practice in the Supreme Court. A very few 
friends who knew what was coming, repaired 
to the Court room. At eleven o’clock the 
Court came in, the Chief Justice at the head. 
As soon as they were seated, Senator Sumner 
rose. ‘ May it please the Court,” he said, “I 
have the honor to present John S. Rock, Esq. " 
a counsellor of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, and ask that he may be admitted to 
practice in the Supreme Court of the United 
States.” 

The Chief-Justice bowing gravely and grace- 
fully, replied : “‘ Let Mr. Rock advance to the 
Clerk’s desk and take the oath.” Mr. Balch, 
Mr. Sumner’s private secretary, was admitted 
also on Mr. Sumner’s motion. Both gentlemen 
proceeded to the Clerk’s desk, and the oath 
was administered by the Clerk. I observed 
that the Clerk studiously averted his face from 
Mr. Rock, looking only towards Mr. Balch. Ido 
not wonder, for it must have been a bitter pill 
to administer the oath, under those circum- 
stances, to a colored counsellor. at-law. The 
Clerk pockets a fee of ten dollars—the same 
amount paid a few short years ago to the 
Commissioner who returned a colored fugitive to 
slavery! 

How strange and solemn were the thronging 
memories of that moment! Jay, Rutledge, 
Ellsworth and Marshall looking down upon 
the scene; the perturbed shade of Taney, 
followed by the black spectre of Dred Scott, 
flitting round the room; the All Hail Here. 
after, with its procession of millions of the re- 
deemed, regenerafed, disenthralled race—the 
een.ral figures our noble Chief-Justice, our ac- 
complished Senator and the counsellor of the 
long-proscribed race. 


. 
—_—_——— oe 


Wuat Is AN Inon or Rain ?—The late 
weekly return of the British Registrar- on in| 
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pounds, the rainfall on an acre is 226,225 pounds 
avoirdupois ; but 2,240 pounds are a ton, and 
consequently an inch deep of rain weighs 
100.908 tons, or nearly one hundred andone tons 
per acre. For every one hundredth of an 
inch a ton of water falls per acre.” If any 
agriculturist were to try the experiment of dis- 
tributing artificially that which nature so boun- 
tifully supplies, he would soon feel inclined to 
“rest and be thankful.” 


—_ 3698 


THE PRESIDENT’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


[Our readers will, ot course, desire to see 
the important address delivered by Abraham 
Lincoln at his second inauguration on the 4th 
inst., and we therefore insert it, without intend- 
ing to endorse every sentiment. ] 

“Fellow- Countrymen. At this second appear- 
ing to take the oath of the Presidential office, 
there is less occasion for an extended address, 
than there was at the first. Then, a statement 
somewhat in detail of a course to be pursued, 
seemed fitting and proper. Now, at the expi- 
ration of four years, during which public 
declarations have been constantly called forth 
on every point and phase of the great contest 
which still absorbs the attention and engrosses 
the energy of the nation, little that is new 
could be presented. The progress of our arms, 
upon which all else chiefly depends, is as well 
known to the public as to myself, and it is, I 
trust, reasonably satisfactory and encouraging 
to all. 

With high hopes for the future, no prediction 
in regard to it is ventured. Qn the occasion 
corresponding to this, four years ago, all 
thoughts were anxiously directed to an im- 
pending civil war. All dreaded it. All 
sought to avert it. While the inaugural ad- 
dress was being delivered from this place, de- 
voted altogether to the saving of the Union 
without war, insurgent agents were in the city 
seeking to destroy it without war—seeking to 
dissolve the Union and divide the effects by 
negotiation. Both parties deprecated war ; 
but one of them would make war rather than 
let the nation survive; and the other would 
accept war rather than let it perish—and the war 
came. One-eighth of the whole population were 
colored slaves, not distributed generally over 


gives the following interesting information in | the Union, but localized in the Southern part 


respect to rainfall :— Rain fell in London to’ of it. 
the amount of 0.48 inches, which is equivalent | powerfal interest. 
The rain-| was somehow the cause 
strengthen, perpetuate and extend this interest 


to forty-three tons of rain per acre. 
fall during last week varied from thirty tons 
per acre in Edinburgh, to two hundred and fif- 
teen tons per acre in Glasgow. An English 





These slaves constituted a peculiar and 
All knew that this interest 
of the war. To 


was the object for which the insurgents would 
rend the Union, even by war, while the govern- 


acre consists of 6,272,640 square inches; andj ment claimed no.right to do more than tore- 
an inch deep of rain on an acre yields 6,272,640 | strict the territorial enlargement of it. 


cubic inches of water, which, at 277 274 cubic 


Neither party expected for the war the mag- 


inches to the gallon, makes 22 ,622. 5 gallons ;| nitude or the duration which it has already at- 
and, asa gallon of distilled water weighs ten! tained. Neither anticipated that the cause of 
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the conflict might cease with, or even before 
the conflict itself should cease. Each looked 
for an easier triymph, and a result less funda- 
mental and astounding. Both read the same 
Bible and pray to the same God, and’ each in- 
vokes His aid against the other. It may seem 
strange that any men should dare to ask a just 
God’s assistance in wringing their bread from 
the sweat of other men’s faces. But let us 
judge not that we be not judged. The prayers 
of both could not be answered; that of neither 
has been answered fully. The Almighty has His 
own purposes. ‘* Woe unto the world because 
of offences; for it must needs be that of- 
fences come; but woe to that man by whom 
the offence cometh.” If we shall suppose that 
American slavery is one of those offences 
which, in the providence of God, must needs 
come, but which, having continued through 
His appointed time, He now wills to remove, 
and that he gives to both North and South this 
terrible war as the woe due to those by whom 
the offence came, shall we discern therein any 
departure from those Divine attributes which the 
believers in a living God always ascribe to him? 
Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray that this 
mighty — of war may speedily pass away. 
et if God wills that it continue until all ; 
the wealth piled by the bondman’s two hun- ee 


, will be a dart that will certainly pierce his heart 
dred and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be through and through. He an ee only upon 
sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn by Christ, lives the richest, highest, choicest, safest 
the lash, shall be paid by another drawn by | and sweetest life. 
the sword, as was said three thousand years : 
ago, so still it must be said, ‘“<the judgments 
of the Lord are true and righteous altogether.” 
With malice toward none, with charity for all, 
with firmness in the right, let usstrive on to finish 
the work we are now in; to bind up the nation’s 
wounds; to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow and his orphan; 
to do all which may achieve and cherish a just 


and a lasting peace among ourselves and with 
all nations. 


tleman of princely fortune. She has, during 
several years, been preaching to the poor in 
various parts of England and Scotland, and has 
frequently addressed congregations of more 
than two thousand people. Mrs. Thistlethwaite’s 
appearance is very impressive; tall, finely 
formed, and with a face lit up with intelligence 
and earnestness, she wins the attention of her 
audience as soon as she rises to speak to them. 
The tone of her voice is most agreeable, and 
her command of language is remarkable. She 
speaks extemporancously, ‘using a great deal of 
gesture, but always graceful and expressive. 
In Paris, the prejudice against a woman’s ap- 
pearing in the pulpit is so great, that Mrs. T. 
spoke only to private audiences ; on one occa- 
sion, her discourse was translated into French, 
by Mr. Pulsford, of the French Methodist 













































ed with her extraordinary vigor of style and 
eloquence. One of the lady’s principal objects 
in coming to Paris, was to preach to the Eng- 
lish stable-boys, of whom there are a great 
number gathered here, and who are as much 
in need of missionary teaching as the heathen 
in less civilized regions. 
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THE MANNER OF REPROOF. 


But gentle reader, let us look over life, our 
own lives and the lives of others, and ask, How 
much of the fault-fiading which prevails has 
the least tendency to do any good? How much 
of it is well timed, well-pointed, deliberate, 
and just, so spoken as to be effective? ‘A 
wise reprover upon an obedient ear” is one of 
the rare things spoken of by Solomon,—the 
rarest, perhaps, to be met ‘with. How many 
really religious people put any of their religion 
into their manner of performing this most 
difficult office? We find fault with the stove 
or furnace which creates heat only to go up 
the chimney and not warm the house. We 
say it is wasteful. Just so wasteful often seem 
prayer-meetings, church-services, and sacra- 
ments; they create and excite lovely, gentle, 
holy feelings,—but, if these do not pass out 
into the atmosphere of daily life, and warm and 
clear the air of our homes, there is a great 
waste in our religion. 

We have been on our knees, confessing hum- 
bly that we are as awkward in heavenly things, 
as unfit for the Heavenly Jerusalem, as Biddy 
and Mike, aud the little beggar-girl on our door- 
steps, are for our parlors. We have deplored 
our errors daily, hourly, and confessed that 
“the remembrance of them is grievous unto us, 


Uc ihippetiieesiacia teste 
A LADY PREACHING IN PARIS. 


The Paris correspondent of The Methodist, 
under date of January 18th, says :— 

I mentioned in a former letter the efforts 
of Mr. Gibson to diffuse religious instruction 
among a large class of English who reside in 
Paris, and who seldom or never attend public 
worship. These missionary essays are seconded 
by several English ladies, who devote their 
whole lives to the work of seeking out the 
ignorant, debased, and abandoned, and leading 
them into a better course of life. Meetings 
are held in various private houses, and last 
week an unusual interest was given to them by 
the presence of a young woman who preached 
and exhorted with a power which is said not to 
be inferior to that of Spurgeon himself. This 
jady is a Mrs. Thistlethwaite, the wife of a gen- 


Church, who expresses himself much impress- ° 
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the burden of them is intolerable,” and then 
we draw near in the sacrament to that Incar- 
nate Divinity, whose infinite love covers all our 
imperfections with the mantle of His perfec- 
tions. But when we return, do we take our 
servants and children by the throat because 
they are as untrained and awkward and careless 
in earthly things as we have been in heavenly ? 
Does no remembrance of Christ’s infinite pa- 
tience temper our impatience, when we have 
spoken seventy times seven, and our words have 
been disregarded? There is no mistake as to 
the sincerity of the religion which the church 
excites. What we want is to have it used in 
common life, instead of going up like hot air in 
a fireplace to lose itself in the infinite abysses 
above. 

In reproving and fault-finding, we have 
beautiful examples in Holy Writ. When 
Saint Paul has a reproof to administer to de- 
linquent Christians, how does he temper it 
with gentleness and praise! how does he first 
make honorable note of all the good there is to 
be spoken of! how does he give assurance of 
his prayers and love !—and when at last the 
arrow flies, it goes all the straighter to the 
mark for this carefulness. 

But there was a greater, a purer, a lovelier 
than Paul, who made His home on earth with 
twelve plain men, ignorant, prejudiced, slow 
to learn—and who to the very day of His 
death were still contending on a point which 
He had repeatedly explained, and troubling 
His last earthly hours with the old contest, 
“ Who should be greatest.” When all else 
failed, on His knees before them as their ser- 
vant, tenderly performing for love the office 
of a slave, he said, “If I, your Lord and Mas- 
ter, have washed your feet, ye also ought to 
wash one another’s feet.” 

When parents, employers, and masters learn 
to reprove in this spirit, reproofs will be more 
effective than they now are. It was by the 
exercise of this spirit that Fenelon transformed 
the proud, petulant, irritable, selfish Duke of 
Burgundy, making him humble, gentle, toler- 
ant of others, and severe only to himself: it 
was he who had for his motto, that “ Perfee- 
tion alone can bear with imperfection.” 

But apart from the fault-finding which has 
a definite aim, how much is there that does not 
profess or intend or try to do anything more 
than give vent to an irritated state of feeling! 
The nettle stings us, and we toss it with both 
hands at our neighbor; the fire burns us, and 
we throw coals and hot ashes at all and sundry 
of those about us. 

There is fretfulness, a mizzling, drizzling 
rain of discomforting remark ; there is grumb- 
ling, a northeast storm that never clears ; there 
is scolding, the thunder-storm with lightning 
and hail. All these are worse than useless ; 
they are positive sins, by whomsvever indulged, 


—sins as great and rea] as many that are shud- - 
dered at in polite society.—H. B. Stowe, in 
the Atlantic Monthly. 


—— 
THE GOOSEBERRY BASKET. 


Love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous. 


Did we sufficiently regard this blessed ad- 
monition, “be pitiful, be courteous” what 
suffering we should spare ourselves and others! 
How would the old road of life be disarmed of 
its asperities ; how would its rough places be 
smoothed, and how many of our bitterest cups 
be sweetened! 

“ Be pitiful, be courteous’ not only to the 
good and gentle, but also to the froward ; not 
only to them who may be on our own level . 
in outward position and circumstances, but also 
to our brethren and sisters who have to main- 
tain themselves by the sweat of their brow, 
but who are the very bone and sinew of the 
social frame. It has often been deeply har- 
rowing to my feelings when I have heard these 
lowly sons and daughters addressed in a tone 
of imperious authority and unfeeling severity, 
as if they were hardly the same flesh and blood as 
ourselyes—as much as to say, we pay you, and 
you must bear our rudeness and oppression. 
We are the lords of Creation, and you have 
only to submit. Forgetting altogether, that 
we may be, and often are, receiving far more 
than an équivalent for our money, in the faith- 
ful service of those whom we thus despise ; and 
forgetting, too, how different was the conduct 
of the Lord of Life and Glory, when He 
preached the Gospel to the poor, and when He 
went about doing good, and comforting all that 
mourned, not despising the very meanest of 
mankind, but calling all, without distinction, 
to come and eat of His supper. 

‘Pelting, pitiless, ceaseless rain” was falling, 
and the blue waters of the Shannon were shaded 
by clouds and darkness, when my companion and 
I reached the little steam packet station at 
Kilrush, on our way from the romantic water- 
ing place of Kilkee back to Limerick. We were 
thankful for the shelter afforded by a very 
small hut, which served as a kind of office and 
depository for luggage. 

A poor industrious woman had alsotaken shelter 
there from the inclement weather, which showed 
no sign of improvement. She had two large 
baskets, one filled with ripe gooseberies and the 
other with cakes and biscuits. “‘ Come, turn out 
with you and your baskets,” was the uncere- 
monious language of ejectment addressed to 
her on our entering—simply because she was 
one of those, who, in the ordering of Divine 
Providence, have but few of the “ good things 
of this life.” Quietly and resignedly did the 
poor uncomplaining creature take up her bas- 
kets, and prepare to depart into the pouring 
rain, without another place of refuge, and with- 
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out even a covering for her little store of nice 
fruit and cakes, the latter of which would be 
injured if not totally spoiled by the wet. “No, 
my good woman,” I could not help saying, 
«don’t turn out in the rain; there is plenty of 
room for us all; we shan’t quarrel, I dare say.” 
She said nothing at the time, but resumed her 
seat and put down her baskets ; after a while I 
took out a penny, and laid it down, taking at 
the same time a few of her gooseberries. She 
endeavored to force far more than the penny- 
worth upon me, and when I declined them, 
she would keep on picking out the very finest, 
and laying them down for me toeat. Thesteam- 
boat did not come, delayed by an accident ; 
still the rain kept on. A person entered the 
hut saying, “ very heavy rain still.” “Yes,” said 
the poor creature, ‘‘ and I should have been 
out in it all, if it had not been for this kind 
gentleman. May the Lord strengthen bim and 
multiply him.” “ Ah,” she added “’tis true 
that those who love the Lord Jesus do feel for 
the poor.” These words of tenderness and 
overflowing gratitude, fresh from the heart of 
that poor untutored Roman Catholic, went 
straight home to my heart, and I could hardly 
restrain my tears while giving her a few little 
books, as a parting token of regard. She took 
them without any hesitation, and I thought, as 
she gave me her blessing, and I believe I said 
something like it, “may we meetina better and 
happier world, where all distinctions are lost, 
and where thousands of the poor ignorant Pa- 
pists, as they are called, will shine as bright as 
any, even as the stars forever.” 

1 gave her my hand, or at least held it out 
to her, at parting, for I felt that Christ had 
knit our spirits together, and why not give the 
outward token of sweet fellowship ? Poor 
thing, she could not at first believe that I 
really meant to take ber hand in mine, but was 
about to fill mine again with her sweet 
fruit, and when she did understand it, Oh, how 
her warm heart poured forth a rich, reiterated 
blessing! ‘Be pitiful, be courteous.” What 
sweet feelings come over my spirit whenever I 
think of that little hut by the side of the 
mighty Shannon, and that poor woman and her 
gooseberry basket! What did it cost me to 
show her that little mark ofkindness? Nothing; 
and what was the reward? The hallowed and 
chastened sense of the love of Christ, our com- 
passionate Redeemer, bringing our spirits to 
the solemn assurance, that “God hath made of 
one blood all nations of men to dwell on all the 
face of the earth;” that He is no respecter of 
persons, but iu every nation and station they 
that fear Him and work righteousness, are ac- 
cepted with Him. And — us to that 

lace, where high and low, ric and poor, 
meet together, for the Lord is the maker of 
them all. J. G. 


THERE is a wonder: God is on high, and yet 
the higher a man lifts up himself, the farther 
he is from God; and the lower a man humbles 
himself, the nearer he is to God. 
























WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR. 


Thy neighbor? Itis he whom thou 
Hast power to aid and bless, 

Whose aching heart or burning brow, 
Thy soothing hand may press. 


Thy neighbor? ‘Tis the tainting poor, 
Whose eye with want is dim, 

Whom hunger sends from door to door ;— 
Go thou and succor him. 


Thy neighbor? ’Tis that weary man, 
Whose years are at their brim, 

Bent low with sickness, cares, and pain ;— 
Go thou and comfort him. 


Thy neighbor? ’Tis the heart bereft 
Of every earthly gem, 

Widow and orphan, helpless left :— 
Go thou and shelter them. 


Thy neighbor? Yonder toiling slave, 
Fettered in thought and limb, 

Whose hopes are ail beyond the grave ;— 
Go thou and ransom him. 


Where’er thou meet’st a human form, 
Less favored than thine own, 

Remember ‘tis thy neighbor worm, 
Thy brother, or thy son. 


Oh! pass not, pass not heedless by ; 
Perhaps thou canst redeem 

The breaking heart from misery— 
Go, share thy lot with him. 


8 


A CITY THAT HATH FOUNDATIONS. 


Therefore, oh friend, I would not if I might, 
Rebuild my house of lies wherein I joyed 


One time to dwell; my soul shall walk in white, 
Cast down, but not destroyed. 


Therefore in patience I possess my soul ; 
Yea, theretore as a flint | set my face, 

To pluck down, to build up again the whole, 
But in a distant place. 


The thorns are sharp, but I can tread on them ; 
The cup is bitter but He makes it sweet ; 

My face is steadfast towards J erusalem, 
My heart remembers it. 


I lift the hanging bands, the feeble knees : 
I, precious more than seven times molten gold ; 
Until the day when from His storehouses 
God shall bring new and old. 


Beauty for ashes, oil of joy for grief; 
Garment of praise for spirit of heaviness ; 
Altho’ to day I fade as doth a leaf, 
1 languish and grow less ; 


Altho’ to-day He prunes my twigs with pain, 

Yet doth His blood nourish and warm my root; 
To-morrow I shall put forth buds again, 

And clothe myself with fruit. 


Altho’ to-day I walk in tedious ways, 
To-day His staff is turned into a rod, 

Yet will I wait for Him the appointed days, 
And stay upon my God. 


—Christina Rossetti. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forricn IntELLIGENcE.—Liverpool advices are to 
the 18th ult. 

Great Britain.—In the absence of later American 
news than to the 4th ult., the English journals were 
much occupied with speculations on the conference 
held at Hampton Roads by the President and Secre- 
tary Seward with the rebel agents. They generally 
appear to regard the conference as a failure, so far 
as any prospects of speedy peace are concerned. 
The first reports of negotiations almost paralyzed 
the Liverpool cotton market, causing a sligut de- 
cline in nominal prices, and also materially affected 
the London stock exchange, from an apprehension 
tbat a sudden peace would cause a serious derange- 
ment in financial affairs by a fall in cotton; but the 
later news produced a reaction, in which prices nearly 
recovered. : 

The Index, the rebel organ in London, says that 
715 American ships have been transferred to the 
British register since the commencement of the war. 
This was doubtless on account of the risk of capture 
by rebel cruisers. 

The Army and Navy Gazette says the British 
army estimates have been framed so as to reduce 
the army by about 3000 men. 

A meeting in support of the Freedmen’s Aid So- 
ciety was held in Exeter Hall, London, on the 15th. 
Sir T. F. Buxton presided, and addresses were 
made by Levi Coffin and Dr. Haynes, from America, 
W. E. Forster, M. P.,and others. Much enthusiasm 


was evinced in favor of emancipation, President 
Lincoln and the North. 


France.—The Chambers were opened on the 15th 
by aspeech from the Emperor. It is mainly occu- 
pied with domestic affairs, and is quite silent with 
respect to America. As regards Mexico, it briefly 
says that the new throne is becoming consolidated, 
the country is becoming pacified, aud its immense 
resources are being developed ; the happy result of 
the valor of the French soldiers, the good sense of 
the Mexican population, and the intelligence and 
energy of the Sovereign. 


A treaty of commerce has beén signed between 
France and Sweden. 


Spain.—The Minister for Foreign Affairs had an- 
pounced to the Cortes that a treaty of peace had 
been signed with Peru, the. latter paying an indem- 
nity of 400,000,000 reals, (nearly $40,000,000.) 


The Spanish government has forbidden the publi- 
eation of the encyclical letter. 


Irauy.—A royal decree ia published authorizing 
the circulation of the Pope’s encyclical letter, but 
without admitting the propositions contrary to the 
institutions and legislation of Italy. 

Austria.—It is stated that proposals for a further 
considerable reduction of the Austrian army, es- 


pecially in Italy have been submitted to the Em- 
peror for approval. 


Proussia.—The Chamber of Deputies, after an an- 
imated debate, agreed by a large majority, and in 
spite of the ministerial opposition, to a resolution 
in favor of the abolition of the law against coalitions 
of working-men. 

The Government Commissioner had stated to the 
Committee on the Budget that the government had 
taken from the public treasury 10,000,000 thalers 
for the payment of war and other expenses. A 
member moved that the Committee should declare 
that the Ministry were not justified in appropriating 
this sum from the treasury; in addition to the Bud- 
get for 1864, without authority from the Chamber, 
and that they should be held personally responsible 
for the act. Action on this motion was postponed 
























































until the discussion of the general report on the 
Budget. 


Portug@aL.—An International Exhibition of pro- 
ducts, machinery, and all other objects appertaining 
to universal industry, will be held in the city of 
Oporto in the 8th month next. The Portuguese 
government invites American farmers, manufac- 
turers and inventors to take part. 


Sours America.—Accounts from Rio Janeiro via 
Europe state that the Brazilian army had taken the 
city of Paysander in Uruguay, after a sanguinary con- 
flict lasting fifty hours, and that the army was 
marching upon Montevideo. It was said that the 
government of Uruguay was about to send a com- 
mission to Europe to solicit the mediation of France 
in the dispute with Brazil. The President of Para- 
guay is said to have ordered his army to march into 
some of the western provinces of Brazil, bordering 


on Paraguay, probably with a view to their con- 
quest. 


Cars or Goop Hopz.—We have accounts via this 
point of the burning of several vessels by the rebel 
pirate Shenandoah, in the South Atlantic Ocean. 
The crews of two, who had been landed at Tristan 


d’Acunha, were brought to the Cape by the United 
States steamer Iroquois. 


Domestic.—The popular election in Tennessee on 
the amended State Constitution took place on the 
22d ult., and over 20,000 votes were cagtwin favor 
of that instrument, by which the State i from 
slavery. Andrew Johnson, as Governor, issued a 
proclamation on the 27th, declaring the amendment 
duly adopted and henceforth a part of the Consti- 
tution. He says that by this act the shackles are 
struck from the limbs of more than 275,000 slaves 
and that ‘the social system is reconstructed on the 
basis of honest industry and personal worth. Intel- 
ligent enterprise and free labor are alone wanted to 
clothe the State with a richness and beauty sur- 
passed by none of her sisters.” 

The second inauguration of President Lincoln 
took place with the customary ceremonies on the 
4th inst. 

The number of passengers arriving in the United 
States from foreign countries in 1864, was 221,535 
as appears from « communication from the Secretary 
of State. Of these, 199,690 landed at New York. 

The emancipation amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States was rejected in the House of 
Representatives of the New Jersey Legislature on 
the 1st inst. by a tie vote, 30 yeas to 30 nays. A 
previous proposition to submit it to a vote of the 
people was defeated, yeas 19, nays 36. 

Governor Cannon, of Delaware, died on the ‘st 
inst. The president of the State Senate, Saulsbury 
becomes acting Governor for the unexpired term. , 

A remarkable feat in telegraphing is recorded ‘as 
having been accomplished on the 5th inst. The 
wires of the Western Union Telegraph Company 
were connected with the Pacific lines, and direct 
communication established between New York and 
San Francisco. Though the weather was unfavor- 
able and rain falling at the time at many points on 
the route, the wires worked well, and considerable 
business was transacted. The distance is nearly 
4,000 miles, and the difference of time between the 
two cities is about 3 hours 16 minutes. This is said 
to be the longest telegraphic circuit ever worked. 

The receipts of Internal Revenue for the last 
month, amounted to $18,766,366. 16, 


Minirany Arrairs.—An official dispatch from Gen. 
Gillmore, dated at Charleston on the 26th ult. says 
that an inspection of the rebel defences shows that 
over 450 pieces of ordnance have been captured in 
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them. Eight locomotives and a great number of expenses of the House, well understood to be in- 
passenger and platform cars have also been taken. tended for extra compensation to clerks and others 
He adds that Georgetown has been evacuated bythe employed by that body; a bill amendatory of the 
rebels, and is now in possession of his troops. From Internal Revenue act; and a bill in relation toa 
other sources we learn that the part of Charleston | Bureau of Freedmen’s Affairs, which, as adopted, 
nearest to the harbor, shows great damage from the | places freedmen and white refugees upon an equal 
frequent bombardment towhich it had been subjected. | footing, under the direction of the Secretary of War, 
Before the evacuation, all the warehouses where | instead of forming an independent bureau—limits 
cotton was stored were fired, and it is supposed the number of assistant commissioners to one for 
about 2000 bales were destroyed, together with | each insurrectionary State, and provides for renting 
30,000 bushels of rice, the property of the rebel gov- | lands in lots of 40 acres each to cultivators, black 
ernment. While a number of the poor were en-/| or white, with opportunity for purchase at a moder- 
deavoring to secure some of this rice, an explosion | ate price, at the end of three years. The House 
of gunpowder occurred, by which many were killed | adopted the reports of committees of conference on 
and wounded. Portions of two colored regiments, | the amendatory Enrolment bill; the Indian Appro- 
one of them composed partly of South Carolinians, | priation bill; the bill amendatory of the Tariff act; 
were among the first to land and take possession of | and one slightly changing the postal laws—but the 
the city, which was formally surrendered by the | Senate does not appear to have acted finally upon 
Mayor. them. The Miscellaneous or Civil Appropriation 

Gen. Grant telegraphed to the War Department on | bill, and that altering the dety on imported printing 
the 5th inst., from City Point, Va., that deserters | paper, were lost by the failure of the House to act 
and refugees who came into the lines on that day re-} upon the conference committees’ reports. The 
ported that Gen. Sheridan had defeated Gen. Early| Senate passed also the following bills from the 
on the 2d, between Staunton and Charlottesville, | House: amending the National Currency act; re- 
Va., taken him and nearly his whole force of 1800| pealing that provision of a former act which au- 
men prisoners, and captured Charlottesville. The|thorizes the appointment of Treasury agents to 
Secretary of War states that Gen. Sheridan com-j purchase the products of States in insurrection; 
menced a movement in that direction on the 27th | authorizing the several companies undertaking to 
ult., and that when last heard from, his forces were | construct the Pacific Railroad to issue bonds to the 


at Sta n. amount necessary for the construction of 100 miles 
As just arrived from Charleston brings in- | of road, and sanctioning the assignment by the Cen- 
formatio@ that Georgetown was taken on the 28th 


tral Pacific to the Western Pacific Railroad Com- 
ult. by a navalexpedition under Admiral Dahlgren, | pany of California ; the Pension bill; and the bill au- 
which moved up the Pedee river, taking several | thorizing a loan of 600,000,000; with several others. 
points and batteries before reaching Georgetown. | A certificate of election of Michael Hahn, as Sen- 
There the rebels were found intrenched and in con- | ator from Louisiana, was presented on the 2d; but 
siderable force, and the place was bombarded for | its reception was objected to, and the whole subject 
some hours before it was captured. A number of| was laid on the table. The House did not act 
prisoners were taken, including the rebel wounded. | definitively on the cases of those claiming seats as 
In returning, a small vessel, the Half Moon, used as} Representatives from Louisiana and Arkansas, but 
Admiral Dahlgren’s flag-ship was blown up by a| adopted a resolution to pay each of them $2,000 as 
rebel torpedo, by which one man was killed, and | compensation and mileage; the mover of the resolu- 
several injured. tion advocating it on the ground that they had not 

Advices from Wilmington N. C., to the 2d inst., 


come there as mere adventurers, but in pursuance 
state that Gen. Schofield, with a part of his army, | of what they thought the policy of the Government, 
had advanced about ten miles from that city, 


and that the grant would not commit the House to 

meeting frequent resistance from prowling bands of} any policy. The House passed the Senate bills in- 

guerrillas aod small detachments of troops, which | corporating the Freedmen’s Saving and Trust Com- 

were active in endeavoring to cut off his supplies. | pany; removing all disqualifications of color for 
We are still without direct information from Gen. 


carrying the mails; and amending the act for the 
Sherman. Rebel deserters and refugees arriving at| collection of direct taxes in insurrectionary dis- 
Wilmington, N. C., on the lst inst., reported that 


tricts; and also bills for the appointment of a 
by @ flank movement he had compelled the rebels | Solicitor of the Navy Department; to prevent the en- 
to evacuate Florence, §. C., which is at the inter- 


listment, as substitutes in the army, of persons 
section of two railroads—one leading north from | charged with crime in the District of Columbia ; and 
Charleston, the other from Columbia, 8. C., to Wil- | concurred in the Senate’s resolution, never to recog- 
mington—and that he was moving in the direction | nize the rebel debt. Both Houses adopted a joint 
of Fayetteville, N.C. The Richmond papers, by | resolution, continuing the Committee on the Conduct 
direction of their authorities, furnish no account of} of the War for ninety days after the close of the 
his movements. 


session, to examine witnesses on matters now penc- 
Rainy weather and consequent almost impassable | ing before it; and also a bill authorizing the coin- 
roads prevent any operations by the army in front 


age of three cent pieces, to be composed of copper 
of Richmond and Petersburg, except changes of po- | and nickel, and probibiting the issue of any paper 
sition of part of it, which the rebels suppose to in- 


fractional currency under five cents. The House 

dicate a purpose of attack at an early day. amended its rules so as to form three additioral 

Coneress.—The second session of the 38th Con-| standing committees, on Appropriations, Banks and 

gress ended at noon on the 4th inst. As usual, the | Banking, and the Pacific Railroad ; the first two to 
closing days were crowded with business, and sev- 


assume a part of the duties now devolving on the 
eral bills, some of which had been long under dis | Committee of Ways and Means, . 
cussion, were hurriedly disposed of during the last} Before the final adjournment of the Senate, the 
hours, by the action of committees of conference on | Vice-President elect was introduced and took the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses. Among those 


oath of office. The extra session was convened im- 
thus passed were the Legislative, Executive and Ju- | mediately on adjournment, when the members elect 
dicial Appropriation bill—the Senate yielding to the 


were sworn in. This session is not for legislation, 
contested appropriation of $43,000 for contingent} but simply for action on aominations. 









































